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& TRIBUTE 


TO THE MEMORY OF 


(CHARLES H. CRAWEORD. 





By HENRY F, Copy, D. D. 


DAYTON, OHIO: 
Press oF U. B. PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
1888, 


CHARLES H. CRAWFORD. 

Charles Henry Crawford was born in 
Johnstown, Fulton County, New York, near 
Saratoga Springs, January 16, 1820, He 
was the son of Jonathan and Elizabeth 
Crawford. He had a brother two years 
older than himself, the late William Craw- 
ford of Louisville.’ He also had two sisters, 
Mrs. M. N. Wheaton and Mrs. Ki, D. Payne, 
who resided many years in Dayton and 
whose gentle Christian characters will long 
be remembered by many. 

In 1821 the family moved to Milton Cen- 


ter In Saratoga County, where they lived one 
3 


{ 
year; then to Rock City Falls, where they re- 
sided till the subject of this sketch was ten 
years old, Another removal brought them 
near to what was known as the Milton Stone 
Meeting-house, where Rev. Thomas Powell 
was pastor, and where Mrs. Crawford had 
united with the church. Of his boyhood 
at Rock City Falls he ever retained most 
vivid recollections. ‘The numerous incidents 
of our family life, the appearance and expres- 
sions of the people whom I met, and the sur- 
rounding country with its hills, fields and 
brooks, are all photographed,” he said, “in 
my memory ; especially the little school house 
just on the edge of the village, with its rude 
benches and writing desks, the teacher and 
the group of merry children as they filed 


out of the school room at recess for a frolic 


is, 


on the green.” His earliest religious impres- 
sions he connected with his eighth year 
when his mother took him with her to meet- 
ines in neighboring houses. He attended 
Sunday-school also and ever afterwards re- 
membered his teacher, Mr. Oliver Whitehead. 
He then committed to memory a great many 
verses of Seripture which he never forgot. 
At the district school, near Rowland’s Mills, 
he was under the instruction of a Mr. Guern- 
sey. 

The family lived at Milton about two 
years, when, on the death of his grandfather 
Crawford, they removed to the old home- 
stead in Saratoga County, where his grand- 
father had located in the forest as early as 
1796, and where his father and uncles and 


aunts had grown to manhood and woman- 
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hood. In this movement the young boy, 
then twelve years old, felt great interest. 
Strong and active, he became helpful in the 
work of the farm, and afterward spoke of the 
fact that a desire for his father’s approval 
was to him a constant incentive to industry. 
He attended school in the winter months at 
the district schoolhouse about a mile away, 
where he was fortunate in receiving excellent 
instruction. He seems to have realized, 
more than most boys, the importance of im- 
proving his opportunities. He felt drawn to 
his studies, so that there was no need of any 
stimulus to urge him on. He made rapid 

progress in all the branches taught in the 

school, and felt great pride in standing at the 

head of his class and receiving the approval 


of his teacher. During the last term the 


/ 

teacher frequently requested him to assist 
him in the work of the school. He also 
attended a singing-class at this time, and 
thus began to cultivate the talent by which 
he added so much to the pleasure of himself 
and others during the rest of his life. The 
family now attended the Baptist Church at 
Saratoga Springs, three miles distant. ‘I 
orew up, he once said, “a strong, robust, 
farm-loving boy, with a desire to do the 
things that were right and to be a good 
man,” 

When he was sixteen years old he cheer- 
fully consented to his father's proposition 
that he should learn a trade, His brother 
Wilham had been engaged two years with 
Messrs. Paddock & ‘Townsend, saddlers in 


the city of Troy, and was soon able to secure 
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him a place as an apprentice with the same 
employers. So, on the first day of March, 
1836, he left home, and was soon at work 
in his new position. ‘It was a great trial to 
me,” he records in his memorandum, “ to 
leave father and mother and sisters, who felt 
such an affectionate interest in me, and to go 
among strangers. Although Troy was but 
thirty miles distant, with a sort of railroad 
direct to it, it seemed to me that I was put- 
ting a great gulf between us.” but this 
homesickness was soon overcome by the kind- 
ness of his brother and the interest of new 
scenes and new acquaintances, Of the latter 
he says: “While some of those among 
whom I was thrown were moral and upright, 
there were others who were in no sense fit 


companions. The latter I soon learned to 


avold, and was led to see more than I had 
before the great difference in the characters 
of men.’ This seems to have made a deep 
impression upon him, and to have deter- 
mined the choice of his associates ever af- 
terwards. Looking back to that time he also 
said: “I wonder that no one in the churches 
which I so frequently attended ever spoke 
to me on the subject or tried in any way to 
draw me to them. I am certain that such 
an effort on their part would have been ap- 
preciated by me. But I think there was 
not so much attention given by the churches 
then to young men, to draw them from 
worldly influences to a better way, as has 
since been developed.” 

When he left home in 1836 he was pro- 


vided with a suitable outfit of clothing. 
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After that he entirely supported himsell, 
and the self-reliance thus cultivated was ol 
oreat value to him. “After many years of 
struggle in business life,” he once said, ‘1 
look back to that circumstance as an Impor- 
port factor in preparing me for 1.” 

In 1839, he was invited by his uncles, 
Archibald and Ziba Crawford, who had been 
living ten years in Dayton, to come and 
take a position in their manufactory of shoe 
lasts and pegs in this city. His brother 
William had also come to Dayton a year 
previous to this. As the firm with whom he 
was engaged in Troy failed about this time, 
the Dayton opening seemed to be a providen- 
tial one, and he accepted it. After a few 
months spent at Union Village, N. Y., and 


at Ay’ © fs by (a : \] 71] ap thy Ferre, , 
uter a larewell visit to his father’s home he 


{1 
made the journey to Dayton. It will be 
interesting to his younger relatives to know 
the mode of travel at that time. It took 
eleven days and ten nights to come. He 
went by rail-car, drawn by horses, from 
Balston to Troy, and thence by boat to 
Albany, consuming part of a day. At five 
o'clock in the afternoon he took the steam- 
cars at Albany for Syracuse, where he 
arrived at seven o'clock the next morning. 
The railroad was not yet completed farther 
west than Syracuse. Thence he came in two 
days by canal-packet to Buffalo, where he 
took passage on the steamer “ Bunker Hill” 
for Cleveland, ‘They waited in Buffalo a day 
and a night for the wind to cease, and then 
were two days in reaching Cleveland, stop- 


ping at different places on the way. One 
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day was spent in Cleveland waiting for the 
evening canal-packet for Columbus. On this 
boat he spent three days and four nights; 
one day was consumed in Columbus; and 
then he pushed on to Dayton by the way of 
Springfield. He arrived here, November 4, 
1839. Dayton was then a city of only six 
thousand inhabitants, and was confined be- 
tween the river on the north and west and 
the canal on the east and south. His uncles 
had just completed a new factory for their 
business, on the canal, a building which is 
still standing and is now occupied as an oil 
mill, It was not long until a large part of 
the responsibility of the business fell on 
him, At the end of three years he became 
owner of one-third of the interest in it. In 


this business, with the exception of three 
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years and a few months (including the 
summer of 1846 in Louisville with his 
brother, two years at Indianapolis in a siml- 
lar line of business, and one year with Mr. E. 
Thresher in the lumber business in Dayton), 
he continued during the rest of his life. He 
became, thus, very well known as a man of 
uprightness and integrity, a prompt and con- 
sclentious keeper of all his engagements, a 
just and considerate and benevolent employ- 
er, an amiable partner and one who was 
always self-controlled and thoughtful in 
every time of trial or unusual care, Until 
1846 the style of the firm was A. and Z. 
Crawford & Co. Afterwards it was Craw- 
ford & Co., Crawford & Stilwell, Crawford & 
Coffman, Crawford, Coffman & Co., and 
finally Crawford, McGregor & Canby, In 
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starting a last factory in Indianapolis, in 
1847, he was associated with Mr. Judson 
Oseood, a warm personal friend. 

In 1839, Mr. Crawford made the acquain- 
tance of two families, named Dunham, who 
had also come to Dayton from the State 
of New York. They were members of the 
Baptist Church, and took a deep interest 
in its prosperity. They cordially invited 
him to attend the services, which were 
then held in a rented building, on the 
west side of Main Street, between Third 
and Hourth. Rev. John L. Moore, who had 
recently resigned his office as pastor, was 
still preaching to them. The Dunhmas 
were musical people, and set about organ- 
izing a choir, enlisting Mr. Crawford in 


the work. On the second Sunday of his 
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attendance at the church, he was a member 
of this choir, composed of about ten per- 
sons. He continued to be a member of 
the choir in the First Baptist Church for 
forty years, excepting the short intervals of 
his absences from Dayton already alluded to. 

In January, 1841, during some special 
meetings, conducted by Rev. 8. 8. Parr, 
then of Zanesville, but afterwards pastor 
of this church, Mr. Crawford’s mind was 
seriously aroused to the subject of religion, 
and to his own personal need of the salva- 
tion offered by Christ. ‘I had never real- 
ized before,” he writes, “how ignorant and 
dark my mind was, and how hardened 
and indifferent my heart, until 1t was re- 
vealed to me at that time. Jor several 


(ays there was a struggle with successive 
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difficulties, growing out of my pride, and 
lonorance of the way of salvation. When 
at last I reached the point of complete sur- 
render, light broke in, and peace and hope 
succeeded, I offered myself to the Church, 
and was received on the tenth of January, 
1841, and was baptized the same day, (in 
company with others,) by Rev. John L, 
Moore, ‘The religious course, thus entered 
upon, opened up new objects in life, and 
pave me new pleasures, new aspirations, 
new hopes. With a goodly number of 
others, who united with the Church about 
that time, I at once engaged in Christian 
work, and through life it has been to me 
a source of perpetual interest and enjOy- 
ment. ‘To assure us of this fact, we surely 


do not need these words from his own pen 


His life has constantly expressed it before us 
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On the fifteenth of September, 1846, he 
was married to Miss Melvina Smith, of New 
Carlisle, Ohio. She was the daughter of 
Warren A., and Amanda Smith, and had 
been an old school-mate of his in Saratoga 
County, New York. She had come with 
her parents to New Carlisle, in 1838, had 
craduated at the Seminary at Granville, 
Qhio, and was a member of the Baptist 
Church in the town where she lived. 
Visits, made to the family at first for old 
acquaintances sake, soon led to a special 
attachment, which resulted in an engage- 
ment of marriage. ‘They were married by 
Kev. Mr. Freeman, on the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1846, and “entered upon a life of 
unalloyed domestic happiness.” But this 


was doomed soon to be terminated. In the 


Y 
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month of August, in the following year, Mrs. 
Crawford died. Writing tenderly, after- 
wards, of her intelligence and loveliness, he 
said: “She was an illustration of the in- 
fluence of religion in beautifying the char- 
acter, and in leading to an active and useful 
life. Her death was peaceful and triumph- 
ant. 

Thus he was early called to endure great 
affliction. Nor was it the only cloud of 
erief that burst upon his home. Three 
years later, he was married to Miss Sarah 
J. Comstock, from Hoosick Falls, New York, 
She had been a music teacher in the Cooper 
Seminary, at Dayton, of which Mr. BE. 
Barney was at that time principal. He was 
permitted to enjoy her companionship for 


only about two years, when she wag taken 


1) 

from him by death, and he was again left 
alone. These trials, coming to him in his 
early manhood, seem to have made him 
always tender and sympathizing toward 
those in trouble, while they made conspic- 
uous the calmness and cheerfulness of his 
Christian faith. 

In 1856, he was married to Miss Sarah N. 
Thresher, a daughter of the late Ebenezer 
Thresher of Dayton. For twenty-four years 
they lived together a gentle and affectionate 
life, making their home a scene of peace 
and joy and Christian hospitality. Mem- 
bers together of the same church, they de- 
lighted in its worship and its work, and 
endeavored to do all things in their lives 
for the glory of God. They gave to their 


children the benefit of wise and patient 
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and loving counsel, and of a pure and de. 
vout Christian example. The writer of 
these pages was permitted to be, for several 
months, a member of their household, in 
circumstances of peculiar interest to him- 
self, and takes pleasure in thus recording 
his testimony to the nobility and sweet- 
ness of their home life. Blessed 1s the 
heritage of such parental influences! Mrs. 
Crawtord’s death, in 1880, after a linger- 
ing sickness, was a severe blow to her 
husband. His chastened cheerfulness, it 
is true, did not forsake him, He still 
went on with the duties of life, retain- 

Ing his own home, which was under the care 

of his daughter, Mrs, Charles W. J ames, 

ad finding much consolation in religion, 


and in the iriendship of other Christian 
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people. He delighted in the prattle of his 
little grandchildren, and felt satisfaction in 
the fact that his son was with him in his 
office. but the dearest companion of his 
life was gone, and his spirit was often lonely. 

He seemed to be in his usual health and 
eood cheer, until two or three weeks before 
his death, when he was enfeebled by slow 
malarial fever. His friends, and his physic- 
ian felt no alarm, although his great pros- 
tration would, at times, awaken misgivings 
in the minds of some of them. He was glad to 
receive his friends, and to talk briefly with 
them. On the day before his death, he 
seemed much better. It was Thanksgiving 
Day, November 24, 1887, His pastor, sitting 
by his bedside at noon, had a pleasant talk 


with him on subjects both secular and re- 
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ligious. He seemed to be anticipating re- 
covery, and indulged in some pleasantries. 
He joined heartily in the brief prayer which 
was offered. But that night, after he had 
heen left to his rest, it was found by a 
member of the family that he was in an 
unconscious and dying condition. before 
the morning dawned he breathed his last, 
and his spirit had gone to God who gave 
it, ‘The funeral services took place the fol- 
lowing Monday, in the First Baptist Church, 
where he had so long been a beloved and 
honored member, and were conducted by 
his pastor, and the other Baptist pastors 
of Dayton. The choir, as was peculiarly 
fitting on this occasion, sang some beautiful 
music. A large congregation was present, 


showing the widely-extended regard that 
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was felt for him in the community. As 
the day drew to its close, the burial took 
place in Woodland Cemetery. 

In considering the character of Mr, Craw- 
ford, all will recall at once his remarkable 
calmness and self-control. He seemed to 
have a most even temper. ‘This was partly 
natural, no doubt, but it was partly, also, 
the result of discipline and grace. He let 
his “moderation’’—his power to govern him- 
self—be known. On one occasion, when his 
factory was burning, he was asked: ‘“ How 
can you take itso calmly?” “It will do 
no good to fret,’ was the answer. When 
the news came of that terrible catastrophe 
on the Ohio River, the burning of the 
steamers America and United States, in 1868, 


and it was known that his aged father, Mr. 
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Jonathan Crawford, and his step-mother, 
had taken passage from Louisville in one 
of them, he quietly expressed his fears, be- 
fore hastening to the scene of the disaster, 
and bore himself complacently, amid all the 
anxiety and distressing affliction, It was 
not by any demonstrativeness that he ever 
showed his deep interest or feeling in re- 
gard to anything, but by thoughtful, con- 
stant devotion. We always knew where 
to find him, His lamp burned with great 
steadiness; its cheerful beams never startled, 
but they never went out. 

Always present at the services of the 
church twice on Sunday, at the Sunday- 


school, and in the prayer-meeting, he was 


one upon whom we came to rely, as a build- 
ing rests part of its weight upon a pillar. 
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fle would be in his place, no matter who 
might be absent. He was willing to give 
his gentle testimony for Christ, or to offer 
a few words of tender prayer. If there 
was any work of witnessing, or watch care, 
or counseling, or giving to be done, he was 
at hand, and ready to do his part of it. 

It is not strange that these traits soon 
brought him into positions of responsibility 
in the Chureh. Soon after he became a 
member, he acted for five years as clerk 
of the Church. The minutes are in his 
handwriting. In April, 1866, he was elee- 
ted one of the deacons, in which office he 
was retained, by the repeated choice of 
his brethren, till his death. For several 
years he was also superintendent of the 


Sunday-school, a position for which his self: 
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control, genuine piety and winsomeness pe- 
culiarly fitted him. He was attentive to 
details. and fertile in expedients for Sun- 
day-school anniversaries and other arrange- 
ments for keeping up the interest of the 
school, He thus exerted a quiet influence 
for good over a multitude of growing lives. 
When he retired from the office he did not 
retire from the school, but continued as a 
teacher of a bible class almost to the time 
of his death. He had a peculiar sympathy 
with the young, so much so that we did not 
realize he was growing old. He continued 
to go to the young peoples’ meetings until 
well along into middle life, and was always 
ready to help when youthful hearts were 
to be interested in good things, 


During his sojourn at Indianapolis, he 
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was one of the building committee for the 
erection of a new house of worship, which 
stood until it was destroyed by fire. His 
care and skill in such matters found another 
occasion for their exercise in the erection 
of the Central Baptist Church, of Dayton. 
This work was entrusted to his hands by 
the Baptist Union, and was faithfully per- 
formed by him. He was also, from the first, 
the Treasurer of the Union, and regularly 
at its meetings. He was one of the trustees 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
of Dayton. His colleagues have given ex- 
pression to their estimate of his character, 
in resolutions which are appended to this 
memorial. At a full meeting of men, held 
on a Sunday afternoon, subsequent to his 


death, in the rooms of the Young Men’s 


2 
Christian Association, many tender and prac. 
tical applications were made of the lessons 
of his life. He was also a trustee of the 
Widows’ Home of Dayton. 

But, aside from these public responsibil- 
ities, mention should be made of Mr. Craw- 
lord's practice of doing little deeds of kind- 
ness. On his way to and from his business, 
he would drop a word of counsel, or think 
how to help some one in difficulty or sor. 
row, His Kindness brought him. to the 


bedsides of the sick, and One of hig last 


acts was an act of thoughtfulness for the 


poor. Many, too, were the homes of aff. 


iction where his melodious Volce was heard 
oA) Clic LU 


in Christian song, At a vere len. | 
| | g. Aba at) large number 


of funerals he sang, in company wit] 


r 


1 others, 


not merely in the circle of Our OWn eon 
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oregation, but in other families, and often 
for those who were strangers to him. Tor 
this he cheerfully gave the time and the 
pains without any compensation except the 
pleasure of doing good. 

He held his gift of song as a talent in- 
trusted to him to use in the Master's service, 
The devotion of himself and of his sisters to 
the duties of the choir ior so many years 
placed their fellow-worshipers under great 
obligations to them, And how we shall miss 
his voice in the place of prayer! There 
are some hymns, such as “lis religion 
that doth give sweetest pleasures while we 
live;” “Hark my soul! It is the Lord; it 
is thy Savior, hear His word;” and “ Fade, 
fade each earthly joy; Jesus is mine,” which 


we must ever associate with his memory— 


OV) 
he sang them with so much tenderness and 
expression. But that voice is silent now 
on earth, It has gone to join “the choir 
invisible,’ and its echoes linger sweetly in 
our recollection, He rests from his labors, 
and his works do follow him. 

In concluding this simple tribute to the 
memory of our beloved friend and fellow- 
worker, It 18 surely not too much for us 
to say of him what is recorded in Scripture 
concerning Barnabas, the “son of eonsola- 


Te ee e Ee were | a 7 ' 
tion,” that “he was a good man, full of the 


uly oe vant ond chee | 
Holy Ghost, and of faith.” 


DAYTON, Ont0, November 26, 1887. 

Ata joint meeting of the trustees of the Young Men's 
Christian Association and the Woman’s Christian Association, 
called on hearing of the death of Charles H. Crawford, the 
following expression of their feelings was directed to be 
placed on the minutes of both Boards and a copy of the 
game sent to the family of the deceased. 

The sudden death of our friend and co-trustee, Charles H. 
Crawford, is a great shock to this community, and especially 
to us who were so closely associated with him. ‘The death of 
this quiet, unpretentious gentleman, active in every good 
work, clear-headed and able to give counsel as he was, is a 
serious loss to the city and a greater loss to the Associations 
for whose interests he gave much time and thought. The 
memory of his quiet and effective service in the work in 
which he was associated with us will always be an example 
and a stimulus to those who succeed him. We can realize 
that, though the summons came as a thief in the night, he 
was ready, 

To his family our sincere sympathy is tendered in their 
great loss and we commend them to the consolation of the 
God whom our brother loved and served. 

J. H. WINTERS, 

JoHN Dopns, 

O, V. OSBORN, 

S. W. DAVIES, 
Trustees. 


